EXPERIMENTS IN 
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Irena and Tadeusz Byrski 


In our theatrical experience of forty years we have had three epi- 
sodes devoted to drama instruction. But throughout our work for the 
theatre considerable emphasis has always been placed on various aspects of 
the actor’s education, especially with regard to the actor’s personality and 
his professional responsibility. 


One of the chief issues that interested us in the theatre was its 
‘needfulness”. That is a term one could use to define this kind of con- 
tact with the community as distinguished from the reason for usefulness 
for it is immanent in the very essence of the theatre. The term ‘‘need- 
fulness” also contains the active attitude of society to this type of 
experience. 


We were interested to find out just how the audience would 
come to need, to yearn for the theatre, to look for it and then to be 
nourished by the experience as by vitamins, without which all energy 
disappears. , 


In the quest for the ‘‘needfulness”’ of the theatre there should be 
no flattery of the masses or the elite, there should be no search for 
popularity, no measuring of the worth of a theatre by box-office receipts 
or publicity, although visible symbols of the actual effect of the theatre 
must be taken into account. This problem acquires special incisiveness 
now when movies, radio and television embrace ever-widening audiences 
who are willing to yield to observation of phenomena which they them- 
selves had not evoked, 
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Is this invasion implicit with peril for the theatre? Is there any 
justification in the wringing of hands, ever less vehement we note, at the 
decline of the theatre, at the falling off of attendance which was and still 
is the supreme regulator of the material life of the theatre? Fear for the 
life of the theatre is not justified. One could just as well be apprehensive 
for the existence of air and water on our globe. In the same degree as 
the theatre, they are the condition of our humanity. 


It is only necessary to re-evaluate our views on the theatre, for in 
the unnecessary competition with other media of communication we may 
waste a great deal of energy and time and thus bring about a costly 
imbalance in the equilibrium of social forces. 


What is the theatre’s place in this system? Let it then be a work- 
. shop of a craftsman-artist who has expert knowledge of the material and 
tools, who feels taking form directly under his fingers the shape that he, 
the artist, encompasses from the instant he chooses the material to the 
moment that he delivers it to the one who has need for the work. Even 
more, to the moment when joy lights up the face of the consumer when 
he has received what he had desired, a thing he had needed so desperately 
but which he himself could never produce so beautifully. 


Without this craftsmanship, life loses its charms and the big factories 
would die of boredom when creative thought is absent. 


Let the theatre be the laboratory where art is studied in concentra- 
tion and silence, where the failures and defeats are often as creative as the 
victories. 


The radio, film and television can liberate the theatre from the chore 
of daily production. We can concentrate in our workshop-laboratories. 
Those who need an artistic ‘‘feast” will come to us. The experience for 
which they have prepared themselves, for which they have time, they will 
take back and live with it for a long time in the sphere of their daily 
affairs. 


This introduction is purely theoretical. But how should this work 
be started anew, after the period of cheap popularity and especially after 
the said period when the theatre was endowed with the title and duties of 
an enterprise, a name wholly unsuitable to its spirit. The essence of the 
theatre is the direct clash, a collision of two personalities, the actor's and 
the spectator’s. 


This is where the real drama unfolds. As long as the action con- 
tinues the actor holds the spectator’s consciousness, endows it with the 
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rhythm and tone he has created and illuminates it with his view of reality. 
The intellectual and emotional factor plays an equally important role and 
an imbalance. between the two in the theatre’s activity creates a sense of 
unfulfilment or coercion. The theatre cannot coerce. Norwid’s view 
that is, “rouse admiration for work’ quite conceivably is easily 
explained. Admiration and casting a spell by the agency of a fear or 
a smile, by despair or joy, ought to be the infallible attributes of a per- 
formance. From this arises the second feature, namely the festive nature 
of the theatre. The theatre must and may afford to be a holiday treat 
now that the mechanical arts have freed it from the mundane. 


Actor’s Responsibility 


This points to the actor’s growing responsibility. The spectator 
is becoming more knowledgeable and demanding, he has a right to 
demand to be overwhelmed. We heard that expressed in 1959 in Poznan 
at a repertory discussion with the spectators. 


It would be an unpardonable sin to give prescriptions. What kind 
of theatre do we want? It isthe actor who can perform this kind of task 
above all. We on our part can speak only of our programme, of the search 
for our own method. 

In Vilna, which then belonged to Poland, in the years 1934-36 a 
drama school was set up on the initiative of the then director of the 
municipal theatre Mr. Mieczyskaw Szpakiewicz, the actress and producer 
Mrs. Irena Byrska, and the writer Mr. Witold Hulewicz, President of the 
Vilna Council of the Professional Artistic Associations. The School 
found accomodation in the Council’s premises and all lectures and classes 
were held there. 


Since all alumni were gainfully employed, classes started in the 
afternoon and went on until 10 p.m. Those whose financial situation 
was difficult and were therefore employed in theatres as supernumeraries 
were released from evening courses. 


The courses were calculated to take two years to complete. All 
kinds of professionals were admitted who took an interest in the theatre 
from various points of view; above all there came those interested in 
acting, but also musicians, men of letters, visual artists, choreographers, 
etc. Had circumstances permitted the course would have been continued 


beyond the initial two-year period. One supreme objective was to guide 
instruction throughout each year, 
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First year—the Middle Ages, A\l classes were subordinated to 
that general theme in its various artistic manifestations, namely: 
history of culture and literature, drama, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, philosophy and politics; reading and commenting of literary texts, 
including plays. An attempt to ascertain the essential links between those 
branches of culture and the daily life in the Middle Ages—manifestation of 
such links in the theatre. The liturgic drama — Mystery plays — and the 
subsequent links in the development of drama. 


Besides, broadly conceived practical training in acting, not limited 
by the historical confines of the Middle Ages. 


Analysis of texts dramatic and nondramatic; 
Dancing practice; 

Training classes in enunciation; 

Hygiene of speech. 


Sporadically, lectures were delivered by visiting specialists from 
Vilna and outside. 


Towards the end of the first year a 15th century Mystery play from 
the Rhineland was chosen for dramatic elaboration. It was first translated 
verbatim into Polish, and then a group of three alumni volunteered for a 
collective poetic translation in which the authors relied on samples of 
Polish mediaeval poetry. All that was done under the supervision of a 
scholar specializing in the Polish language and literature. 


Second year — the Baroque was taken in the same manner. 
Shortly before there appeared a monumental work of the eminent Polish 
drama specialist, Karol Badecki, which he devoted to the Polish minstrel 
comedy of the 17th century. Appended to the theoretical work was a 
vast thesaurus of original texts—a revelation in that time—companies of 
professional actors, faithful to the style of the comedia dell’arte, had 
travelled the length and breadth of this country in the 17th century playing 
Polish-language plays which were an excellent reflection of the customs 
and morals of their time. This offered a vast field for deep-probing, 
artistic inquiry in various aspects of the epoch. And here, too, the 
assistance of alumni was enlisted in preparing and editing the text ofa 
scenario produced on stage towards the end of the second year of their 
study. 


Most of the alumini of that two-year school still work today; some 
of them are actors in drama companies, others work in puppet theatres, 
one has become a theatre manager, there are furthermore, stage directors 
and art directors in houses of culture. With some of them, few to be 
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sure, contacts have been maintained to the present day. The two stage 
productions—that of the 15th century Mystery play from Trier, and that 
based on texts of minstrel comedies from the 17th century—.were shown 
in the Vilna branch premises of the Polish Writers’ Union. There was 
however no stage at all—just a very simple dais. Actors played in their every- 
day garb and very few props were used. They changed their parts while the 
show was on and did it in an ostensible manner. There were just a few very 
modest lights—and no curtain of course. The Mystery play was produced 
for different audiences--quite lowbrow and very highbrow ones—and the 
reception was always spontaneous and enthusiastic. 


Unfortunately no pictures have been preserved from that time. 
Relations changed in Vilna in 1936 and the school and its idea were 
abandoned. 


Notes on Methodology 


In the period between the World Wars I and II, and even to a 
considerable degree until today, the Polish theatre has fostered the 
atmosphere of the naturalistic drama of the decline of the 19th century. 
Intent on imitating life in all its meticulous detail the theatre and the 
actors have detached themselves from serious psychological observation 
and were led instead into the construction of petty details with no prudent 
selection thereof. Such a state of affairs naturally resulted in unwise 
improvisation, careless motion and diction—all done in an effort to 
accomplish the photographic truth of life. The “approach through 
a keyhole’”’ has become the supreme method of conveying to the audiences 
the truth of life. This proved insufficient knowledge for the new theatre 
in its formative stage. Want of precise calculation was felt, want of some 
mathematical pattern by which to pursue, and attain, the results on stage. 
Hence followed the organization of a Theatre Course when we were theatre 
managers in Kielce and Radom in 1955, 


This Course had one foremost objective: to defend the theatre 
community against all flaws and failures of decadent theatre, to prepare 
and equip them for novel tasks. 


The Course provided to its participants; 
Intensive training in diction and enunciation; 
Calisthenics and acrobatics; 


Photographs, Page 57 : “Fernando the Bull’”’, fable for children, performed by first 
year students, Zeromskie Theatre, Kielce. Directo. I. T. Byrski. 
2. “Tristan And Izolda’’ by Bedier, performed by second year students, 
Zeromskie Theatre. 
Page 58 : “Attic Comedy”, examination work for second year course, Director 
1. T. Byrski 
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Fencing; 

Solfeggio; 

Classical dances; 

Folk and parlour dances; 

Singing in chorus; 

Recitation—group and individual 
Other practice ; 


(a) Dialogues and monologues, (b) production of poetical fragments, 
sketches, speeches, articles and whole plays, (c) preparation of 
costumes, wigs and sets, (d) work on scenarios under the guidance 
of lecturers. 


Theory ; 


History of culture,under one permanent tutor-historian with semi- 
nars conducted by visiting eminent specialists who lectured on, and 
acquainted the students with, results of their research. Further 
work in classes was left to the school, Students then prepared 
papers by which their accumulation of knowledge was examined. 


The three years of study were divided into; 

Ist year—Antiquity 

2nd year —the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 

3rd year—Young Poland (turn of the 19th and 20th centuries). 
History of culture embraced 

History of art; 

History of drama; 

History of political developments; 

History of social developments. 


A synchronous method was observed in analyzing history. The Course 
was held in a boarding school. Every student hada room and full 
board, free tuition and aids, and also such cultural entertainment as the 
managers saw fit: theatre, cinema and concerts. Trips were organized 
to Warsaw and Cracow—Kielce is situated midway between these two 


Cities. 


School for Actors 

When in 1955 the announcement went out that the Course required 
students with a certificate of completion of nine forms 420 candidates 
applied. The Course was in fact a secondary school for actors and 
its graduation diplomas were rated on par with Certificates of General 


Education. 
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Eventually, 24 candidates were admitted—16 men and 8 women—of 
whom 18 graduated from the Course. All of them now work in theatres 
and some occupy key posts. In connection with the managers later 
moving to Poznan the Course had to be dissolved. 


Daily timetable at the Course : 


7.15 —rouse 
7.30 —calisthenics for all—every day 
7.45 —group gymnastics—every three days—with intensive acro- 
, batic exercises 
8.30 —shower and breakfast—in own canteen 
9.15 —class in enunciation—every day 
9.30 —French lessons—six times a week 
10.30 —history of culture 
12.30 —analysis of dramatic texts 
13.15 —lunch break—own canteen 
15.15-1800 —exercises on stage 
18.15 —ballet—twice-weekly, dancing—twice weekly, fencing— 
twice-weekly 
19.30 —supper 
21.00 —individual work and exercises 


The school received funds with a view to furnishing a gymnasium, 
aset of music instruments, purchasing books—within three years 3,000 
volumes were bought, clothing—coveralls for work, another set for 
exercises, and another for gala events. The school had its own infirmary 
and a relief fund. 


Within the three years of the duration of the Course the school gave 
the following public performances 
5-6 poetry soirees 
1 performance for children 
1 literary cabaret 
5 theatrical productions 


The lectures and classes devoted to the cultureof past historical 
epochs were designed to produce in result some premises for ascertaining 
the method in which the contemporary time might find a most lucid 
manifestation. All graduation theses were devoted to seeking that 
objective. However, perusal of the history of past cultures did not 
preclude, within the natural limits of needs and capabilities, an interest 
in and pursuit of modern subjects and manners of expression—to wit, one 
soiree was dedicated entirely to the poetry of K. I. Galczynski, another to 
“Fernando the Bull”. 
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Since 1933, when the nucleus of our first theatre, the Theatre Classes 
of the Council of the Vilna Art Association, first arose, we have dreamed 
of founding an institution which would enable us to realize this concept 
of our theatre. The basic problem is the training, actually the rearing of 
or attuning the actors, musicians and artists to co-operate in order that 
the final result, that the show, be the common product of the ensemble 
asa whole. The actor must be so trained that the means of externalized 
expression, the voice, gesture, the resistance of his body, do not constitute 
a stumbling block. He must be so sensitive that he himself is able to 
collect experience and observations and construct the inner life of the 
characters. 


The director’s role would be to integrate and set a common rhythm 
and tone, 


Training ought to be started as early as possible but without setting 
an age limit. Once the candidate fills the desired requirements, he may 
be admitted to the ensemble after a period of initial practice. 


Some of the postulates were fulfilled by the Classes mentioned 
above. As regards technique, a good deal of time was devoted to diction, 
voice practice, music appreciation and motion exercises, among these 
were gymnastics, dancing exercises to train the actors in mastering 
stage space by being able to harmonize with the setting, group and 
background. 


The students who enrolled in the Classes prepared for the show in 
all ways. 


On the basis of theoretical material—lectures and reading—they 
composed the sets and built everything that could be constructed under 
those conditions even if the end result was crude and bare, for this often 
gave an excellent effect. 


The text was adapted by the students hence the selection of 
arrangements, the arrangement of the scenes and assignment of roles, 
and so on. ° 


Using the literal translation from Old German, we had some success 
even with the literary adaptation of the Mystery Play by Trewirski—the 
mid-15th century. Medieval Polish literature served as the language 
model. Professor Stefan Srebrny made flattering remarks about our work. 


The staging of the beautiful Mystery Play was completely (the 
exception is literal translation from the German) the work of the group of 
actor-students attending the Class. 
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Not without significance is the personality of the person who con- 
ducts the practical exercises or stage work, but the most important factor 
is the creativity of the ensemble as a whole. It is obvious that the degree 
of involvement of individual members of the ensemble does not always 
need to be the same as regards intensity nor the points of interest. But 
we always tried to present that kind of specialization where one depart- 
ment was in daily touch with the related department. The composi- 
tion of music, the designing of the costumes and sets, evolved together 
with the inner development of the characters, together with the crystalliza- 
tion of the spoken words and gesture. 


Similar moments recurred in our later experience. Working on 
Poemat pedagogiczny, Pedagogical Poem, we based ourselves on Maka- 
renko’s work. Each actor took the part most suitable to him and studying 
Makarenko’s three-volume work looked for scenes and dialogues that 
fit the character. The effect according to Stanislaw Witold Balicki, was 
very good. The production was cohesive, lively, convincing and interest- 
ing and that without a final script of the play! So many changes were 
introduced during rehearsal that we never got down to putting the play 
on paper. We could venture on this dangerous enterprise Only because 


at the time we hada group of very active graduates from the Cracow 
Drama School. 


The Theatre Classes at Kielce were the direct issue of our aspirations 
and experience. We expanded certain departments of our work and 
conducted systematic training schedules. The 24 students worked 
alongside the theatre and were organically incorporated into its life. Living 
in the dormitory was compulsory. The purpose of living and working 
together and the regard given to social manners was to train, educate and 
cultivate the mind and the body. We did not delude ourselves that we 
would reach our goal all the way. But today, ten years since we began 
work with the Kielce Classes and 7 years since the graduation of the 
students we feel that the time was not wasted and that many of our 
anticipations were fulfilled—production of “Peace” by Aristophanes and 
“The History of Tristan and Isolde”. The 18 graduates were to form 
the acting personnel of an institution which was to change the economic 
structure of the theatre and the methods by which the audience was 
organized. Our dream was to get away from the big city, to establish a 
theatre in beautiful, attractive surroundings, far from the rush and the 
hubbub, to create a workshop and at the same time places where people 
who thirsted for communion with nature and art would find both the 
first and the second beautifully complementary experiences. The theatre 
would not give daily performances and not for a large audience. Theatre 
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would be a library, a hall for chamber music, club rooms for social 
meetings and conversations, poetry readings. A hotel ought to be 
situated conveniently nearby providing accommodations for up to 100 
persons, anda motel. Butif there are vacations with a planned sports 
programme, bridge and, recently, with language courses, why not combine 
vacations with art ? With the theatre ? 


At the same time our troupe would prepare two shows a year which 
could be presented elsewhere than at our “‘seat’’. We have called this 
theatre tentatively the country-fair show. We have developed a design for 
an automobile-theatre together with a pneumatic dome that could 
accommodate 400 persons. The theatre could add splendour to harvest 
festivals, celebrations and country fairs. As a preliminary step we have 
lined up several programmes that would be suitable for this type of show 
and worked out a system of co-operation with the countries. We even 
dreamed up a suitable spot for ourt heatre. It is Pieskowa Skala near 
Cracow. 


At the moment all this remains in the realm of dreams but the pro- 
blem exists. Our group of students also dream of this theatre. If we do 
not accomplish this they will carry on our work. 





Irena and Tadeusz Byrski are well-known for their work in Polish Theatre. 
Trena Byrska is a leading dramatic actress of both range and power and has 
played in classical Greek tragedies as well as modern Polish plays. Mr. & 
Mrs, Byrski have undertaken several joint ventures and in the article given 
here describe some of their experiences and experiments for training actors 
for the New Theatre, as well as outline their plans for the future theatre of 
their country. They also write and contribute to Journals. 


